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The Sport of Fortune ; an Anecdote taken from real Life. 
[From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 


LOYSIUS was the son of an officer in the service of a 
German prince, and his natural talents were unfolded 
and cultivated by a liberal education. He entered very young 
into the military service of his sovereign, to whom he was not 
long unknown as a young man of great merit, and of still 
greater hopes. Aloysius was in the full ardour of youth, and 
the prince was so likewise : Aloysius was impetuous and enter- 
prising; the pr'nce was so too, and was fond of such charac- 
ters, Equality of age, harmony of dispositions and character, 
soon formed a connection between them, which partook of all 
the energy of friendship, and the vehemence of ardent affece 
tion. Aloysius rather flew than was raised from one promo- 
tion to another. Not yet twenty-two years of age, he saw 
himself on a summit at which the most fortunate commonly 
finish their career. 

Aloysius had mounted to this pianacle of grandeur at too 
early a time of life, and in too sudden a manner, for enjoying 
it moderately. The elevation to which he saw himself raised 
made him giddy with ambition; his modesty forsook him 
when he had reached the last aim of his wishes. The tribute 
of humble submission which was paid him by the first persons 
of the country, by all who were his superiors by birth, consi- 
deration, and fortune, and even by tie veterans in office, in- 
toxicated him with pride; and the unbounded authority with 
which he was invested soon gave a certain hardness to his de- 
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portment, which thenceforward became a main feature in his 
character, and attached itself to him through all the vicissi- 
tudes of his fortune. , 

Among the number of those who watched all his steps with 
jealous andinvidiouseyes, and were already forming themselves 
into the instruments of his ruin, was a count of Piedmont, 
Joseph, Martipengo, belonging tp the suite of the prince, whom 
Aloysius himself had selected as a harmless creature devoted 
to him, who might fill the place in the prince’s amusements 
which he began to feel too dull for himself, and which he ra- 
ther chose to exchange for amore important employment. As 
he considered this man as the work of his hands, whom by a 
single nod he could re-plunge into the primitive nothingness 
from which he had drawn him by the breath of his mouth, so 
he held himself sure of him, as well from. motives of fear as 
from gratitude ; and thus fell into the same mistake as Riche- 
lieu did in delivering the young Le Grand as a plaything to 
Lewis XI[I. But, besides being unable to correct this mistake 
with Richelieo’s address, he bad to do with a mere artful 
enemy than the French minister had to contend with. Instead 
of being vain of his success, and makitig his benefactor feel 
that he could now do without bim, Martinengo was sedulous 
to,keep ap the shew of dependence, and, with a feigned sub- 
inission, to attach. himself closer to the creator of his fortane. 
Aloysius was too secure in his own importance to admit the 
thought that such a man as Martinengo was likely to become 
his rival; and the latter was too much on his guard to awaken 
his opponent frdm this presumptuous security, by any inconsi- 
derate act of hisowu, What had made thousands before him 
to trip on the slippery ground of princely favodr, caused Aloy- 
sivs also to fall—too ‘much confidence in himself. 

Determined to reign as the prince’s favourite without a 
rival, Martinengo was aware that the blow he intended to strike 
at Aloysius must be a mortal blow. The particular method by 
Which the Italian reached his aim remained a secret between 
him who received the stroke and him who struck it. kt is sup- 
posed that he laid before the prince the originals of a secret 
and suspicious correspondence, which Aloysius carried on with 
a neighbouring court; whether genuine or forged is a matter 
on which opinions are divided. Aloysius appeared in the eyes 
of the prince as the most ungrateful and blackest of traitors, 
whose treason was placed so far out of doubt that it was 
thought proper to proceed immediately against him without 
any formal trial, The whole was managed with the profoundest 
secrecy between Martinengo and his master, so that Aloysius 
never once perceived the stérm that was gathering over his 
head. 
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On the arrival of the decisive day, Aloysius, according to 
custom, went to take a turn on the parade. From ensign he 
had become, in the space of a few years, colonel of the guards ; 
and even this post was no more than a more modest name for 
the office of prime minister, which in faet he filled, and dis- 
tinguished him above the foremost in the country. The guard- 
parade was the place where his pride was wont to receive the 
general homage, and where in one short hour he enjoyed a 
grandeur and glory which amply repaid him for the toils of the 
preceding day. Here persons of the highest rank approached 
him only with respectful timidity, and those who did not feel 
themselves sure of his smiles with trembling. The prince him- 
self, if occasionally he presented himself here, saw himself 
negleeted in comparison with his grand visier, as it was far 
more dangerous to displease the latter than it was of use to 
have the former fora friend. And this very place, where he 
was accustomed to be revered as a god, was selected to be the 
dréadful theatre of his degradation. 

He entered carelessly the well-known eircle, who stood 
around him to-day with the same reverence as ever, expecting 
his commands, as iguorant of what was to happen as he him- 
self. twas not long before Martinengo appeared, attended by 
some ajutants; po longer the supple, cringing, smiling cour- 
tier.- Arrogant and strutting with pride, like a lacquey raised 
to a lord, he went up tobim with bold and resolute steps, and, 
standing before him with bis hat on his head, demanded his 
sword in the name of the prince. It was delivered to him with 
a look of silent surprise; when, setting the point against the 
ground, and putting bis heel upon the middie of the blade, he 
snapped it in two, and let the pieces fall at the feet of Aloy- 
sius. This signal being given, two adjutants seized hiw by the 
collar, a third proceeded to cut out the star on the breast of his 
cvat, aud another to take the ribband from bis shoulder, the 
epaulets froin his uniform, and thefeather frombishat. During 
the who.e of this awazing operation, which went on with in- 
credible rapidity, among more than five hundred men who 
stood close round, not a single sound was to be heard—not a 
breath in the whole assembly. The terrified multitude stood 
fixed, with pallid countenances, with pglpiating hearts, and 
with a death-like stare, round him who, in this wretched con- 
d:tion—a singular spectacle of ridicule and horror !—passed a 
Moment that is only to be felt under the hands of the execu. 
tiouer. Thousands in bis place would have fallen senseless to 
the earth at the first impulse of terror; but his robust nervous 
system and his vigorous spirit outstood this dreadful trial, and 
gave time for the horrors of it to evaporate. 

No sooner was this operation over than he was conducted 
along the rows of innumerable spectators to the farther exe 
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tremity of the Place de Parade, where a covered carriage 
stood waiting for him. He wasordered, by dumb signs, to get 
into it; an escort of hussars accompanied him. A mob ran 
after the cavalcade, wha assailed the ears of the disgraced 
minion with the intermingled shouts of scorn and triumph, and 
the still more cutting repetitions of his name with terms of pity. 
At length a new scene of terror awaited him. The carriage 
turned off from the high road down an unfrequented long. by- 
way, the way towards the usual place of execution ; whither, 
by express order of the prince, be was dragged slowly along, 
Here, after making bim feel all the agonies: of expected in- 
stant death, they turned again down another cross-road. In 
the scorching heat of the san, without any refreshment, desti- 
tute of human converse, he passed seven doleful bours in this 
conveyance, which stopped at last, as the sun went down, at 
the place of his destination, the fortress of Crumwald, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








Princess Mary's Wedding Dresses. 


HE following is a description of the dresses, &c. made 
for the wedding of her royal highness the Princess Mary, 
by Miss Wing, of St. James’s-street. 

1. The wedding dress, a very rich and elegant silver tissue, 
with two superb borders of scolloped lama flouncing elegantly 
worked in pine-apple pattern, each border headed with three 
weltings of rich lama work; the body and sleeves to corres- 

ond, tastefully trimmed with most beautiful Brussels point 
ares the robe of rich silver tissue, lined with white satin, and 
trimmed round with superb scolloped lama, pine-apple border 
to correspond with dress, and fastened at the waist with a very 
brilliant diamond clasp; head-dress, a very superb wreath of 
diamonds, 

2. A very rich lama and net dress, elegantly embroidered, 
and bordered with rich lama flouncings, trimmed with blond 
lace, over a rich white satin slip; body and sleeves embroid- 
ered to correspond, and trimmed with rich blond lace, and 
plaitings of the same. 

3. An elegant sprigged silver tissue train dress, bordered 
with rich silver Jama vandyke work; above the border fillings 
of silver gauze, tastefully finished with narrow silver vamdyke 
trimming ; the body of silver tissue ; sleeves of silyer gauze, 
richly ornamented with silver roses and blond Jace. 

4 Elegant rich blue and silver tissue dress, with two’ 'tich 
Jama flouncings, each flounce hieaded With kroad — of 
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blue and silver trimmings ; body and sleeves to correspond, or- 
namented with blond lace. 

5. Elegant silver muslin dress, trimmed with broad flounces 
of Mechlin ‘lace, headed with silver barderings; body, and 
sleeves richly trimmed with Nechlin Jace to correspond, and 
superb embroidered belt over white satin slip. 

6. A very superb Brussels point lace dress, of the most su- 
perior pattern, with flounces of the most elegant point. lace 
over a white satin slip; the beauty. and elegance of this dress 
it is impossible to deseribe. 

7. Ao elegant rich pink satin, dress, with flounces of broad 
Brussels lace, headed by a border gf rich satin roses ; the body 
and sleeves composed of Brussels lace, tastefully looped up 
with roses to correspond. 

8. An elegant blond hice dress of the most beautiful pattern, 
with three broad flounces of the same, each flounce headed 
with a handsome.border ; body and sleeves to correspond, with 
a plaiting of blond net, worn over arich white satin slip : this 
dress had a most beautiful appearance. 

9. A rich white satin wedding pelisse trimmed round with 
broad Mechlin lace, and cap full trimmed to correspond. * 

10. A rich sarsenet dress, to wear under wedding pelisse, 
with three broad flounces of Mechlin lace, headed with white 
satin trellis ; sleeves and ruff to corréspond. 

11. An entire Mecblin lace bonnet, elegantly trimmed with 
bows of Mechlin lace, and trellis of white satin, with a superb 
plume of white ostrich feathers. f 

12. A rich white satin dress, elegantly festooned with broad 
bloud lace, trellis of satin,-and large bows of white satin rib- 
band ; sleeves composed of full satin and blond lace, quilling 
vf blond lace round the top. 

13. An elegant white figured satin dress, with broad flounces 
of blond lace, each flounce headed with plaitings of blond 
net, aud trellis of white satin: body and sleeves to correspond. 

14. An elegant lilac and white striped satin dress, with three 
broad flounces of blond lace, each flounce finished with a nar- 
row heading to match ; sleeves very full and handsome, taste- 
fully ornamented with blond lace and rosettes of satin. 

15. Elegant blue figured gauze dress; broad blond flounce 
wit: beautiful patent net and blond trimmings; sleeves 
striped with trellis of satin and blond lace, with plaitings of 

Sblond net. ; 

16. Elegant evening primrose satin dress elegantly trimmed 
with blond lace. 

17. 18. Two very fine and beautiful thin India muslin 
dresses, with Mechlin lace bodies, and flounces of the most 


beautiful Mechlin lace worn over satin slips, white and piak. 
19. 
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19, 20. Two very fine India sprig book-muslin dresses, let 
in with broad joining laces, and trimmed with broad flounces 
of fine Mechlin Jace; bodies of Mechlin Jace over white satin 
slips. 

21, A véry fine bobbin lace morning dress, with broad bor- 
ders of tucks, each tuck edged with Mechlin lace, with full frill 
and cuffs to correspond, over white satin dress. 

22. A very finé India sprig morning dress, tastefully let in 
wiih broad Valenciennes joining lace, flounces of the samé, 
body and sleeves of French work and Valenciennes lace, worn 
over white sarsenet slip. | 

23. A very elegant japan muslin mornjng’ dress, borders, of : 
broad French work, trimmed with broad Valenciennes luce, 
body and sleeves composed of French work and rich Valen- 
ciennes lace, over sarsenet slip. 

24. ‘Rich white corded sarsenet pelisse, trimmed round with 
elegant broad Valenciennes lace, a rich white satin bonnet 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and elegant plume of ostrich 
feathers to wear With pelisse. 

Two superb lace dresses, elegantly trimmed, and to be worn 
over rich satin slips. 

Six very elegant India muslin dresses, superbly trimmed ' 
with laces, and fine Moravian work. 

Six fine sprig muslin morning dresses, trimmed, French 
work, lialian laces. 
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Six fine cambric morning dresses, trimmed with beautiful i 
laces. 

Fuur very elegant sarsenet pelisses, handsomely trimmed. 

Eighteen fine cambric under dresses, trimmed, Valenciennes i 
Jace, French work ; and with a variety of lace caps, bonnets, 
cloaks, &c. to correspond with dresses. | 





On the increasing Rage . ir Emigration, particularly to 
rance. 


N excellent letter, signed “ Civis,” on this subject is in- 
serted in a former part of our present volume, vide page 
393 ; but as this fashionable folly seems to inerease instead of 
lessen, it can do no harm to recal the attention of our readers 
to this interesting topic. Whether we consider this practice 
in a political or in a moral point of view, we cannot but dcep'h 
Jament it. It certainly adds considerably to the unperallelec 
distress which prevails in the united empire, by expending large 
suis in France, the circulation of which at home would greatly 
encourage trade, and afford camfort to thousands. Leaving, 
however, the consideratign of the obvious political evils of 
which this unpatriotic system is the parent, we would glance 
at 
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at the demoralization which it will occasion among us. And 
here what a sad picture presents itself to the truly English 
mind, characterized as it is by that integrity, that downrighiness, 
that bluntness (if you please), so opposite to the double en- 
tendre, the apishness, the politesse, of the Frenchman! If 
these are prejudices, long may we cherish them! Depend on it, 
English and French do best apart: like vinegar and eil, they'll 
never commingle weil; they are made of heterogeneous mate- 
rials—at least they were so in the best days of England’s prose 
perity. We had heard, among other benefits to be derived 
from a residence in France, of the cheapness of education in 
that country. And will you be so blind, English fathers and 
mothers, as to listen for a choment to this pernicious insinua- 
tion! Dangerous enough it is for the adult to enter on the en 
chanted ground—to languish through the lascivious mazes of 
the waltz, to affect the harlot’s stare, to substitute the rose of 
art for the vermil cheek of modesty and health: but what shall 
we say to your exposing the tender and susceptible mind of 
youth to the pollutions of Voltaire and Rousseau, and all the 
herd of Freach deists and infidels, who poison the very sources 
of kaowledge with their “ vain philosophy,” deceive the per- 
verted imagination with “ apples of ashes,” and leave the 
mind at length a prey to vanity, disqtiet, and indescribable 
horror? Ob, English psrents! pause at least before you com- 
mit this monstrous infanticide. Remember, as our poet Young 
has said, alluding to the country of which we are speaking, 


* A land of levity is a land of guilt!” 


An axiom of solemn import, which all the scphistry of modera 
refinement will never be able to falsify ; for it is founded in the 
immutable nature of things, and it has been abundantly proved 
by the history of this very people for the last 20 years. Re- 
flect then, Englishmen, before you turn your batks on your aa- 
tive couatry ! This surely is not a time to desert her: after 
fighting your battles and the batiles of Europe, and gloriously 
triumphing, fainting, and exhausted, she now looks to her sons 
and daughters for support. Return then, ye ingrate, ye un- 
worthy Britons ; rather, bind up the wounds of your bieeding 
country ; and exclaim, in the oft-repeated language of our 
patriot Cowper, 


“¢ England! with all thy faults I love thee still, 
My country! and, while yet a nook is lef, 
Where English minds and mangers may be found, 
Shall be constrain’d to love thee.. Tho’ thy clime 
Be fickle, and thy ycar most part deform’d 
With dripping rains, or wither’d by a frost, 
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I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 
Aad fields without a flow’r, for warmer France 
With all her vines ; nor for Ausonie’s groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bow’rs.” 





THE GIPSIES. 


O* late years some attempts have been made to reduce the 
numbers, or at any rate to civilize the habits, of that va- 
gabond and useless race, the gipsies. In pursuance of such 
purport, a society of gentlemen have been making all the pre- 
imioary inquiries requisite to a proper understanding of the 
subject. A series of questions have been proposed to compe- 
tent persons in the different counties in England and Scotland ; 
aod answers have been received, of which the following is the 
substance: 

All gipsies suppose the first of them came from Egypt. 
They cannot form any idea of the number in England. The 
gipsies of Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, parts of Buckingham- 
shire, Cambridge, and Huntingdonshire, are continually mak- 
ing revolutions within the range of those counties. They are 
either ignorant of the oumber of gipsies in the counties through 
which they travel, or unwilling to disclose their knowledge. 

Tbe most common names are Smith, Cooper, Lee, Draper, 
Taylor, Bosswell, Lovell, Loversedge, Allen, Mansfield, Glover, 
Williams, Carew, Martin, Stanley, Buckley, Plunkett, and 
Corrie. The gangs io different towns have not any regular 
connexion or organization ; but those who take up their winter 
quarters in the same city or town appear to have some know- 
ledge of the different routes each horde will pursue ; probably 
with a design to prevent interference. 

In the county of Herts it is computed there may be 60 fami- 
lies, having many children. Whether they are quite so nume> 
rous in Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, and Northamptonshire, 
the answers are dot sufficiently definite to determine. In Cam- 
bridgeshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire, greater 
numbers are calculated upon. In various counties, the atten- 
tion has not been competent to the procuring data for any esti 
mate of families or individuals. More than half their number 
follow no business: others are dealers in horses and asses ; far- 
riers, smiths, tinkers, braziers, grinders of cutlery, basket- 
makers, chair-bottomers, and masicians. ‘ 


Children are brought up in the habits of their parents, pare ° 


ticularly to music and dancing, and are of dissolute conduct. 
The women mostly carry baskets with trinkets and small wares; 
and tell fortunes: Too ignofffnt to have acquired accounts of 
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genealogy, and perhaps indisposed to it bythe irregularity of 
their habits. ? ‘ : 

Io most counties there are particular situations to which they 
aré partial. ' In Berkshire is a-marsh, near Newbury, much 
frequented by them ; and Dr. Clarke states, that in Cambridge 
shire their principal rendezvous is nearthe western villages. 
It canaot be ascertained’ whether, from their first coming into 
the nation, a:tachment to particular places has prevailed. 

W hea among strangers, they elude inquiries respecting their 
peculiar language, calling it gibberish. ‘Don’t know of any 
person that cap write it,or of any written speciméir of it. 
Their habits ahd customs in al! places are peculiar. ‘Those wlio 
profess arly religion tepresent it to be that of the couniry in 
which they residé: but their déscription of it seldom goes'be- 
yond répeating the Lord's prayér ; aud only few of them are 
capable df that. Instances of their atteuding any place for 
worship‘ure very rare. ©” * < Bite 

They, marry forthe most part by pledging to each other, 
withoutany ceremony. A few exceptionsiave-oecurred when 
money was plentiful. They do not teach’ their children 'teli- 
gion. * Not onein atbousand can read. Some go into lodgings 
in London; Cambridge, &c during the winter ; but it is ealca- 
laied three-fourths of them Jive out of doors in winter ai in 
suuimer. , 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


———e 
COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 
THE KING, @. RIDGE, 


uy “was a proceeding by extent against John Ridge, esq. 
calling upon him to pay the amount, with the interest 
thereon, of three bills for }000l. each, drawn by the Earl of 
Muya -and accepted by him, and made payable at Messrs, 
Biddulph, and Co.’s. 

Mr. Duuncey stated the case to the jury. This, he said was 
a case, the, statement and proof of which would occupy a very 
short portion of their time. The simple facts were these :—~ 
Mr. Aus'en, a partner in the banking-house of Austen and 
Maunde, iw Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, who had been a 
receiver-general of land and income tax for the couhty of Ox- 
ford, became insolveut, and he was considerably indebted to 
the crown, Thecrown, wish:ng rather to come upon any pro- 
perty of Mr. Austen, than upon that of his sureties, issued an 
extent, under which an inquisition having been taken, it was 
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asceftained that he had the three bills in questian in his, posses- 
sipy),aad the present proceeding,.was insiiiuted, to compel the 
apeenenns to pay their amount, agthey, were accepted, by, bia, 
undersioud: apes ground. op which, the paymert of those 
bills. was, ipteased to be resisted, was,,that, they. bad. come into 
Mz, Ausien’s . possession, by. usury, Why this, defence -had 
been set, up, oF, bow, Lord Moira could have been. concerved io 
ay, ysprigus, Wansaguon, it .was not for him (Mr, Dauncey).to 
say; byt.certain, ix was, that such, was the defence pe 
the, paymeut, of those.bills was to. be.resisted. . ly would ap- 
péar,.10,tbe, satisfaction of the. jury, thatthe bills were drawn 
and signed by Lord, Moira, and,accepted, by, Mr, Ridge; and 
ipdeed, he thought, same very strong and positive. evidence 
wauld be. adduced before, they, could believe, thataman of Mr, 
Ausien’s experience wauld be sq dishonest, and exen so, ragh,.as 
to take move than the legal interest, where-be.must. necessarily, 
be exposed sa.derectinn, audjta the lossof his.woney. . - 
Jobn Gregn, a .glerkto Mr. Ridge, proved that, the signatures 
to. the tbyeg. bills.were. these, of Lard)Moira: and Mr. Ridge, 
‘Lhe, bills; were then, put in,, and. read ;, they, were, dated Portsr. 


mouth, 12kb of Apr, 1819, and made payable twejve. month; , 


afier.dgie, Here thecase fos the, crown closed,, 

Mr. Clarke, on the part of the defendant, addressed, the 
jury, and. observed that his learned friend (Mr. Dauncey) had 
anutipated the truth, when be altnded-to the defence intended 
to be set up in thesprasent ense, That defence was, that these 
bills had been obtained by usury. He would shew, from in- 
controyertible evidence, that treble the legal rate of discount 
had been taken in, the first negociguon of, them; and if the 
jury were satisfied of that fact, the learned jadge would tell 
them, that whether thjs iegal discount had beeu taken by Mr. 
Austen or Mr. Maunde, the effect was the same, aud the 
amount of; them{ could. not be, rece versed, in, Jan. ..e; shpujds 
ajso.obsecye, that the present process, Was, Not, really, instituted 
to beneGt.rhe qrowp, but: ip. point, of, fact to benefit, Mr, Auge 
ten, Nothing, had, been,moere, rempte, from,, the.inteation ab 
Lord Moira than to resist the payment of ,his debts ;, and,ia 
tguth: his lordship had made such, arrangements forthe disposal 
of bis,estates,as,to.secure tbat, abject; nor, would, any. resist- 
_ ance.bave beep made ty,,the present, claim, but for the, hasty 
ipanner iy which.the demand for.payment.bad been pressed.. 

He then called, Major, James, who proved that lhe was sbe 
confidential friend.of Lord.Moira, and: had.been.in the babit 
af raising, money. for. .bis lordship, for several years. In the 


mooth of April, 1813, in, consequence, of some, instructions, 


fram Lord Moira, who was then preparing to.go out, to his go- 


yernment. in. Indias he, wentte the. banking house of, Austen, 


and Maunde, to know whetheg they could cash some:bills, for 
his 
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hisJordship. Mr. Maunde, who was the only person he saw, 
said he would try. /fn a day or'two after, he went to Austen 
ahd Maounde with four bills (out of six, of 10001. eacli.) drawn 
by Lofd Moira, and aécépted by Mr. Ridge, Those fout Bills 
had beén handed to him by Mr. Ridge, He again saw Mr. 
Maunde, and from bi he received 34001, for the foar, instead 
of 38001. whigh he should have received, if only the legal ais- 
codnt Were deducted. The three bills (the subject of thé ac- 
tion,) were then handed'to him, and he proved them to be 
thiee of the four which he had given to Mr. Maunde. 

Major Austen admitted that of late years Lord Moira’s cre- 
ait had ‘subk considerably in the money market, and bifls with 
ofily his signatdte Were not easily negociaied. He admitted, 
thateven with the acceptance ef Mr. Ridge, the bills in qués- 
tion weré fot worth héar their nominal valué at the tiue he ne- 
gociated them with Mr. Maunde. 

Here the defence closed. 

Mr. Dauncey addressed the jory io reply to evidence, and 
cohteided that no case of ustry had been made out in the de- 
fence ; on the contrary, from what hadappeared, it was evi- 
dent that Major James had sold the billsto Mr. Maunde. That 
more than their value was giten for thet was céitain, from 
the fact of their being unpaid at the present timé, though aide 
than two years had chipsed sidce they betadie dae, Majer 
dames had proved beyond a doubt: tht the credit of Earl 
Moira had fot a considetable time previots to the issuing’ uf 
those bills been very much depreciated in ‘he money tiHatkets 
and if ever there wasa time when his BAR #oGid be of ‘less 
than their nominal valae, it must have beed when his lordship 
was about to leavé this country fot India: What were tire 
facts ? That afew days (five) before Lord Moite sailed from 
England he drew those bills, it ordet to raise money. Mr. 
Ridgej who accepted them, had tot at that time his usual credit 
in the atoney market. Would it then be beliéved thar any 
tian of counmon éxperietice woakd havé taken thode Bills at 
their nominal value? or Could it be credited that awy than at 
all acquainted with the matare of suéh’ transactions would 
have risked his'cred® and Ins money nf taking avy avore’ than 
the legal diseount, wher he might have dotié what was so’ wstral 
6H such o¢casions—puretyased the bill¥ at what lie tought 
they were wortl? the jary shoul! rentirk, that Major Jaaied 
was not asked whether he considered tietself xs selling thé 
hiths ? Bhis learned friend (Mr. Clarke) had? stated, that this 
proceeding was instituted to beriefit Mr. Austen, and not the 
crown. He (Mr. Diuacey) denied tht td be the che. "Pie 
crown migtit tmve recovered: its deby by proceviling agdinst 
Me: Aoxvin’s sureties ; but it thougtit that would not be tie 
fiitest urdde of acting witile 73 Austett ha? any property of 
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his own. The jury would attach the weight they tought fit to 
the declaration of his learned friend (Mr. Clarke) that this 
claim would not have been resisted, if payment had uot been 
hastily pressed. Surely it could not be thought a hasty pres- 
sing fer payment if the amount of bills payable 12 wonths af- 
ter daté w's called for, two years after they became due ? 

Baron Richards summed up the evidence, and told the jury 
that the simple question which they had to decide was whether 
those bills had been obtained by usury, or whether the transac- 
tions. between Major James, on behalf of Lord Moira, was a 
bona fide sale of them. If they believe the former, they must 
find a verdict for the defendant; if the latter, they ovust find 
for the crown. 

The jury retired, and af.er half an hoar’s deliberation returned 
a verdict for the’cfown. 

a 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, Monpay, Jury 15. 
GOUGER 0. JOLLY. 


THIS was an action against the defendant, who is a carrier 
and proprietor of the Birmingham and Worcester waggons, 
by the plaintiff, who is a silk merchant, to recover the value 
of a parcel, containing 33lb. weight of silk, which had been 
received at Evesham, and hed never been. delivered to the 
plointiff. 

William Shenton described himself to be a silk-throwster, 
and to work for the plaintiff, by cowmission at Evesham. He 
sent the parcel of silk in question by the Worcester waggon, 
and addressed to Mr. Gouger, in London. It contained S3lb, 
weight, and was worih @l, Js. Gd. per Ib, He was-in the con- 
stant habit of receiving and sending this commodity. Qn this 
occasion he saw the waggon leave the town of Evesham with 
the goods, avd he saw a note of them insested in the way-bill. 
He himself paid the carriage, and av additional charge of 3s. 
on account of the value of the article. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow, for the defendant, submitied that the 
action could not be maintained, as it ought to have been brought 
against the Jast witness, who was answerable to the plaintiff, 
and it was between bim alone and the carer that there was 
any privity of contract. 

The chief justice held that there was nothing in the abjec- 
tiov: the property was evidently the plainufl’s, aud the con- 
tract was made on bis account, 

Me. Serjeant Onslow observed, that as he was now obliged 
to detend this action, he should rest that defence on two points 
—one a matter of law, and the other a matter of fact. He 
should 
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shduld endeavour first.1o show, that if the parcel bad not been 


‘delivered, his client Was not hable; and in the next place pro- 
‘duce evidence to show, that the parcel had actually beey de- 
‘livered. With respect to the first point, be’ submitted. to. his 


lordship, that the defendant was exquerated from. all liability to 
mike good the loss by the public notices which were affixed 
on boards in large characters in the frown of the waggon othce 
at Worcéster, and of the Castle an’ Falcon bnn, to which she 
waggon arrived’in London. Tiese notices expressly adver- 
tised that the defendant would not be aasserable tor gold, 
plate, silk, &c. above the value of St. without some’ special 
agreemeut for that purpose. Here no such special agreement 
had been entered into; and all liabiliiy was removed frou his 


‘client, unless the court should think Wat these public notices 


ought to be placarded over the streets of every town through 
which the waggon passed. He should call tiie witnesses also, 
who would prove ‘hat the parcel, or a parcel resembling i, had 
arrived about the saaic time. a», 

'- The boards containing the notices were brought into court, 
and the book keeper Of tiie Loudon’ office proved the safe ar- 
rival of the waggon, and that a parcel of silk, weighing 28lb. 
was delivered to the plaintiff. — ; 

The solicitor-general was about to reply, when the chief 
justice told him there was no otcasion tor it. The receipt of 
the last parcel was fully admitted _ia the plaintiff's evidence, and 
it was a mere fallacy to attempt to coufouad it with that for 
which the present action -was brought. ° The non-production 
of the way-bill on the part of the.defendaat was, in his opinion, 
a presumption of dishonesty. With regard to the question as 
to the defendant’s Inability being removed by the notices erected 
in Worcester and London, he held the true rule to be, that if the 
e’rtier thuaght proper to take up goods in intermediate places 
where there was no such notice, he was not within the exewp- 
tions of the statute, but was left subject to the operation of the 
comition Jaw. The’ point had beén so ruled by’ Lord Kenyon 
and Lord Ellenborough, and by this opinion he should there- 
fore abide, and if wrong it migitt be corrected’ hereafter. In 
the mean time it would likewise be well for carriers to unders 
stand, that it was their business to make their notices in diffe- 
rent places exact copies of each other, and when they’ came 
itito’court On questions like the present, that it was their duty 
to produce their way-bills, 

Verdict for the plaintiff—damages 671. 








COW-HOUSE. 
N Glasgow one of the curiosities shown to strangers, and 
one of the greatest casiosities in Britain, is a cow-house, 
set 
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set pp onhis own plan by a Mr. Buchannan, an old but a very 
skilful and successful masier weaver, In this cow-house are 
kept constantly about S00 cows in the neatest, most clean, and 
healthy order. The house (one room) is a square building, 
the roof supported in the centre by iron pillars. The floor js 
boarded, washed clean, and sanded. Small long stages, about 
a foot above the floor, are erected, each containing perbaps 
20 cows. These stages are just as wide as the cow is prox and 
behind the cow isa trough to carry away what falls from it. They 
are keptiwoand two together, are fed regular with grass of some 
kipd,and watered : women attend upoo them, and groom them 
as men do herses, but during the nine months they are in milk, 
they never change their situation. They Jive upon about six 
square feet each; yet their skins are always sleek and silky, 
they are fat and beautiful. The moment they become dry 
they are sold tathe butcher, for whom they are highly fit. 
The owner has a man or two tavelling about the country pur- 
chasing new ones, coming into milk; the owner, too, keeps a 
farm, which .the cows’ manure enables him to dress weil. In 
this way the business gaes on like clock-work, it being but 
asecondary tq his weaving trade, and has gone on for eight 


years—no bustle, no confusion; and he sells his grass milk for . 


half the price the Londoners sell their nauseous mixture, 
though Jand is dearer around Glasgow than around London, 





— 4 


For tHe Waexriy ENTERTAINER. 
SEE 


THE WANDERER. 
[From the Manuscript of Lieutenant Diller, of the Reyal Navy.] 


“ I] abandonne un coeur volage: tu perds un c@eur sincere, 
Wignore qui de vous se doit consoler le premier, mais je suis 
que ** *ne vouvera jamais un ami dussi fadele,et quik est 
alse’ de trouver une aug aussi pesfide.” 


HE pipe of the conducteur illumined—the overloaded 

wnperiale of the diligenee seeured, L quitted the town of 
Anas, secompanied by one passenger only, who, fiom his 
dress, appeared to be an Englishman. He was particularly re- 
served, appearing more inclined: to reflect than to converse, 
and 1 amused myself with the different objects that eccasion- 
aly occurred, untif-a deep sigh betraying the emotions that 
swelled the troubled bostan of ay fellow traveller, induced me 
to notice hin with mere attention, His posture, indicating 
health, ot despondency, prevented my seeing mare than his 


dark — 
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dark sunken eyes, and largé arched eyebrows, which seemed to 
add to the natural gioomy cast of his features. Fite apparent 
disizess.of ihe stranger called forih every sentiment of pity, 
and in the soothing voice of compassion | enquired if he was 
unwell. He lifted) his head, and was about to.auswer, when [ 
observed a sudden alteration in his countenance; be seized my 
hand, overcome by wtransport of joy, L immediately. recog 
nised his features—it was Felix. I shall not attempt to dé- 
scribe the pleasure atiending, our reacontre—the joy I derived 
from our unexpected meeting. 

Fellow, prisoners for years, we had endured tdgether the 
painful ideas that.ever wound the bosom of a caplive—lad 
experienced together the cares and anxiety attending a 
long confinement, in the citadel of Valenciennes, and’ with 
we was a wanderer in. the extensive forest of the Ardéeunes. 

[soon found that Felix was not evtirely a wanderer frout 
choice,, but from. motives of pradence, added: to a desire of 
improvement; [ found also that. ilf iealih had contributed 
greatly 1a the alteration in his countenance, since our last sepa- 
ration, : 
. Tao susceptible, his little knowlédge of the world acquired 
hy, study—the lessons. he had imbibed in the school of adver-’ 
sity bad not fortified his mind against the artful insinuations 
af an interested acquaintance. Deluded by the winning smiles 
that friendship had borrowed from hypocrisy, he neglected the 
dearest of friends, whose letters had been ever received with 
incomparable pleasure. Deceived by. the assuming aspect’ of 
confidence and fidelity, he followed the counsels of a perfidious 
deceiver, and sacrificed his present happiness at the shrine of 
anticipated enjoyment. Reason at Jength came to his aid, and. 
he discovered the painful incidents that ever follow the toot- 
steps of error. To remain appeared inconsistent with probity’ 
and pradence—to fly a painful, but a necessary sacrince. I 
recollected his favourite ode of Metastasio, which he had 
uanslated for me, entitled “ Liberty, or Perfect Indifference,” 
and the following verse [ thought tolerably striking: “¢ The’ 
bird, to escape trom the viscid lime-twig, sacrifices a few fea- 
thers. [tis not long before they are recovered; and instructed 
by experience, it henceforth eludes the snare.” The native 
village of Feix no longer afforded him pastime or deligttt—= 
the: indifferent reception of a step-mother compelled him to 
become a wanderer. [ pariicipated his cares until our arrival 
at, Douay obliged us to separate. 

How severe and paintul is the injustice of a person in whom 
we place the greatest confidence; and the more ihat person is 
esteemed or held dear, the more heavy is the blow; but, alas! 
such is the condition of mankind, that what we depend on as 
capable of procuring us a continuance of joy and felicity—of 

9 affords 
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affording usthe sweetest pleasures in life, often becomes the 
source of poignant sorrows. 





DESCRIPTION OF ALGIERS. 


"Teas country of Africa js situated on the south coast of the 
Mediterauean, forming a considerable part of the an. 
cient Mannitania Tingitatia, botinded on the north by the Me- 
diterraneav, on the east by Tunis, on' the west by Mordcco, aiid > 
on the south by the Atlas: about 460 miles in] nyth from 
east to west, and from 40 to 100 in breadth. This country, 
fertile, but ill cultivated, is divided into three provinces, viz. 

lemsan, of Tremecen, Titteri¢e, and Con-tantina; over each 
of which a bey or viceroy is appointéd by’ tlie’ Dey, who go- 
verns with despotic power in his jurisdiction, and is oc¢asion- 
ally assisted with troops ; besides the grand divisions are many 
subordinary districts, named front the towns which are their’ 
respective capitals. ‘The government of the Algerines is nomi= 
nally by a.Dey and council, called the douwan or divad, coms: 
posed of thirty (what Dr. Shaw calls) Yiak Bashees, whose 
consent is necessary to affairs of consequence: bat even in 

r. Shaw’s time their convention was a mere matter of form, 
and they were summoned rather to ratify than to debate. The 
Dey is. chosen from the army, nor is the election confined to 
officers of superior rank, but the lowest inferiur has a right 10 
become a candidate for the vacant throne: and it frequently 
happens that the new Dey has no other qoalification to plead 
than putting to death bis predecessor.’ The administration of 
justice, similar tothe other “Turkish governments, is in the 
hands of a Cadi, who has been educated most usually at Con. 
Stantinople, or some other public seminary or university; bat 
affairs of great consequence are laid before the Dey, or some 
of his principle officers of state, who sit in the gate of the 
palace for that purpose ; debtors are detained in prison ’till the 
chouses or bailifis seize on their effects, and sell them; if the 
sale be equal to the debts, he is discharged ; if they pros 
duce move than enough, the overplus is given to the debtor. 
Crimes are punished by the bastinado, from 50 to 1000 sirokes, 
according to the enormity of the offence; coining is punished 
by cutting off the hands; murder, by burning alive; other 
pvnisiments are impaling, hanging by the neck, or throwing 
on hooks fixed to the wails, from which the criminals some- 
umes break, and fall on others, suffering the most exquisite 
tortures; the western Moors use the horrid punishment — , 
of sawing the criminals asunder, from the head downwards. 
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The navalhforce of this state, which was formerly so terrible 
to trading nations, was, in 1732, pot very important ; abont G6 
ships, frote 36 to 50 guns, with some brigs and row boats. The 
Européan princes prudently at least, if not hovgourably, pur- 
chase their friendship and forbearance by stipulated sums of 
money. When Mr. Gole, the English Consul, couyplajned 
of the imjuries which the British merchant-ships had suffered 
from their carsairs, he was answered by the Dey, “ that the 
Algerines were acompaoy of rogues, and that he bimself wag 
their captain.” The whole of the military at that time were 
computed to be past service, and 1000 employed in garrison 
duty ; the Coliglies are sons of Turkish soldiets setuled iv Algiers, 
Besides these are 2000 Moors, horse and foot, called Zwowha, 
By fomenting divisions among the Arabia princes, and 
exasperating one family agaiust auoiber, these Turkish 
troops, consisting of 6500 Turks and Cologlies, are ens 
abled to maintain their grouod againstall opposition. To make 
up deficiencies in the army, cruisjag yeasels are sent anoually 
to the Levant, where they engage recruits consisting of shep- 
herds, outlaws, and vagabonds. Mahomet Bashaw, who was 
Dey in the year 1720; had ga shame to own that his father 
sold neats’ tongues and his mother the tongues of sheep. 


CITY OF ALGIERS. 


The capital, a city of the same name, is sitaated on the coast 
of she Mediterranean, and built on a side of a mountain, on 
which forts are erected for its defence. It is supposed to con- 
tain about one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, and 
fifteen thousand houses. It was taken from the Christians by 
the corsair Barbarossa, in 1516. It was burned by the Eng- 
lish in 1655, and in 1670; Charles V. besieged it without suc- 
cess in 1688 ; and in 1783 it was again bombarded by the 
Spaniards. Algiers, (which for ages has braved the greatest 
powers of Christendom,) says Dr. Shaw, is not above a mile 
anda half in circuit. The Turks call it Al Jeziere el gazie, 
that is, Algiers the warlike. It is situated upon the declivity 
of a hill that faces the north aod north east, whereby the 
houses rise so gradually above each other, that there is scarcely 
one but has a full prospect of the sea. The walls are weak, 
and of litile defence, uuless where they are farther secured 
hy some additional fortifications, which are chiefly at the 
‘gates. The cassubah, or citadel, built upon the highest part 
of the city towards the south west is of an octagonal figure; 
each of the sides in view having embrasures or port holes de. 
feuded with cannon. The port itself’ is of an oblong figure, 
130 fathom long, and 80 broad. The eastern mound of it, 
which was formerly the island that gave name to the city, is 
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well secured by several fortifications: - The round castle, built 
by the Spaniards while they were masters of the island, and the 
two remote batteries, are suid to be bomb-proof. . There 
is very little within the city worthy the attention of the cu- 
rious. 

Tae bills and vallies round Algiers are all over’ beatified 
with -gardens and country seats, whither the inhabitants of 
better fashion retire during the beais of the summer season ; 
they are little white houses, shaded with a variety of fruit-trees 
and evergreens, which besides the shade and retirement, afford 
a gay anddelightiul prospect towards the sea. The gardens 
are all wellstocked with melons, fruits, and pot herbs of all 
kinds ; and (what is chiefly regarded in these*hot climates) 
each of them enjoys a great command of water from the many 
rivulets and fountains which every where abound in this situa- 
tio:.” ‘The fount:in water used at Algiers; universally esteemed 
for excellency, is brought througha long course of pipes and 
conduits from the same source. 





Execution by the Guillotine. 
Sie E first essay of the French guillotine was on a sheep; the 


axe was then square, and the sheep was sadly mangled, 
and obliged to be dispatched by the knife. But by making the 
edge diagonal, the decapitation is perfect and instantaneous. 
The place for the head is like the hole in a pair of stocks, and 
not a block: the axe of the guillotine, fixed in a heavy block, 
falls about eight feet, and works in a groove just beyond the 
support of the neck. All being prepared, the executioner 
loosens the cord, the axe falls, and the head disappears in an 
instant: it, as weil as the body, falls into a case, whichis closed 
up directly, and carried off in the cart, so that scarcely any 
blood is seen. 





Answer, by A. F. of Falmouth, to T. H. Madge’s Question, in- 
serted March 25. 


y E have per question (supposing a and y to be the num- 
3 4 
bers sought) x + y== 12 3dsy =—-+ 1 + 2-3ds, 
9 
whence the values of x or y are easily found by tranposition 
and substitution to be | and 2-3ds respectively. 
Similar answers have been received from S. Drew, of Mr. 
Chivers’s school, St. Austell; J. Bond, and R. Froude, Aveton 
Gifford. 


9 POETRY. 
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LORD BYRON’S FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


H! land of my fathers and mine! 
The noblest, the best, and the bravest 1 
Heart-broken and lorn, I resign 
The joys and the hopes which thou gavest! 


Dear mother of freedom! farewell! 
Ee’n freedom is irksome to me: 

Be calm, throbbing heart, nor rebel— 
For reason approves the decree. 


Did I love! Be my witness, high Heaven! 
That mark’d all my frailties and fears— 
I adored—but the magic is riven— 
Be the memory expunged by my tears! 


The moment of rapture how bright— 
How dazzling—how transient its glare— 
A comet in splendour and flight— 
The herald of darkness and care. 


Recollections of tenderness gone— 
Of pleasure no more to return— 
A wanderer—an outcast—alone— 
Oh! leave me, untortured, to mourn. 


Where, where shall my heart find repose? 
A refuge from mem'’ry and grief? 

The gangrene, wherever it goes, 
Disdains a fictitious relief. 


Could I trace out that fabulous stream, 
Which washes remembrance away, 
Again might the eye of hope gleam 
he dawn of a happier day. 


Hath wine an oblivious power? : 
Can it pluck out the sting from the brain? 
The draught may beguile for an hour, 
But still leaves bebind it the pain. 


Can distance or time heal the heart 
That bleeds from its innermost pore? 
Or intemperance lessen its smart? 
Or a cerate apply to its sore? 


If I rush to the ultimate pole, 
The forin I adore will be there: 
A phantom to torture my soul, 
And mock at my bootless despair. 


The zephyr of eve, as it flies, 
Will whisper her voice in mine ear; 
And, muist with her sorrows and sighs, 
Demaads for love's altar atear. 


And still in the dreams of the day, 
And still in the visions of night, 





Will 
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Will fancy her beauties display 
*~"Disord’ring—deceiving the sight. 
°Tis past! the great struggle is o’er! 
The war of my basojn subsides! 
And passion’s strong current a0 more 
Impels its impetuous tides. 


°Tis past! my affections give way— 
The ties of my natuse are broke— 
The summons of pride I obey, 
And break love’s degenerate yoke. 


I fly, like a bird of the air, 
In search of a home and a rest ; 
A balm for the sickness of care— 
A bliss for a bosom unblest. 


And swift as the swallow that floats— 
And bold as the eagle that soass— 
Yet dull as the owlet, whose notes 
The dark fiend of midnight deplores { 


Where gleam the gay splendours of east, 
The dance and the bountifyl boasd; 
Til bear me to luaury’s feast, 
To exile the form | adoged. 


In full brimming goblets I'll quaff 
The sweets of the Lethean spring, 

And join in the bacehanal’s laugh— 
And join in the fairy-form’d ring! 


Where pleasure invites will I roam, 
To drown the dull memory of carce— 

An exile from hope and from home— 
A fugitive, chased by despair. 


Farewell to thee, land of the brave} 
Farewell to thee, land of: my birth! 

When tempests around thee shall rave, 
Still, still, may they homage thy worth! 


W ife,—infant-—and country~ and friend— 
Ye wizard my fancy-no more— 

I fly from your solace, and weod 
To weep on some Kindlier shore. 


The grim-visaged fiend of the storm, 
That raves fn this agunized breast — 
Still raises his pestaleat form, 
* Till death calms the fury to rest. 





— 


Epitaph in Retford Church, Nottinghamshire, on the Tomb of Saruh 





Senwr, whe died October 12, 1792. 


S death the cause? Ah! then refrain your tears, 

The stubborn monarch nor regards, nor hears, 
And the blest souls for whom you vainly mourn, 
To these dim regions will! no more return. 
Wrapt in bright visions they no ills endure, 
From sin, from danger, and from death secure 5 
The happy souls glide unobserved away 
To worlds of glory and eternal day. 





